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MAJOLICA.* 


By Mr. Jacop Fatke. 


In point of color and decorative effect, the Gubbio- 
ware of this first period is, as we have already stated, 
the most excellent of all majolica manufactures. No 
other reaches the depth and richness of color of those 
bowls and plates which Maestro Georgio adorned with 
his golden arabesques on dark blue grounds. The factory 
of Urbino, which could not compete with this decorative 
treatment, and perhaps, on account of an alteration in 
taste, did not desire to do so, struck out another style 
of ornamentation, and during a short period of time, 
produced those brilliant works which are generally con- 
sidered as the head and crown of all majolica manu- 
factures. It substituted design for color, and in this sub- 
stitution consists the great peculiarity of the second and 
best period. 

Not however that color was altogether laid aside 
or neglected, only the highest value was attached to the 
excellence of the figure-subjects and their perfect execu- 
tion. The shades of color were rather restricted, con- 
sisting only of green, yellow, blue, violet, black and white, 
so that no perfectly pictorial success, at all events no 
faithful imitation of nature, was attained, or perhaps 
even attempted. The artist was obliged always to con- 
sider how he was to do this or that with his color, 
whence it happens that we find the flesh tints usually 
shaded with yellow or green, violet, blue and black. 
The same reason, namely the poverty of the pallet, gives 
to the majolica, when looked upon in the mass, almost 
an impression of monotony, for there is always in large 
groups the same tone of color, only stronger in some, 


* see p. 321 ante. 
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weaker in others, and even this difference is to be attri- 
buted more to the different epochs of production than 
to particular specimens or manufactories. Hence it follows, 
almost of necessity, that in most majolicas the painting, 
owing to the process of manufacture, is hasty and there- 
fore often deficient in design and execution, and we need 
not be surprised that there are many lovers of art, 
and those of no mean intelligence, who are altogether 
without enthusiasm for majolica. And yet these works 
have their picturesque charm. The limitation of resource 
has not always proved a disadvantage in Art-Industry; 
it has often guarded against extravagance and led to 
a definite style, or more intense development of power. 
So it is here. The colors which at the command 
of the majolica-painter allow of a very beautiful and 
powerful harmony; the yellow-green or green-blue tint 
of extreme depth and richness that characterises the 
majolicas of the best period is most pleasing and orna- 
mental, and it may be easily conceived that if a buffet 
is garnished with majolica, in a dining-room with red 
or dark brown decoration, the effect will be excellent and 
imposing, while it will be of little consequence whether 
the design of some specimen is hastily or perfectly exe- 
cuted. This favorable result is owing to the peculiar 
enamel in which the colors lie embedded and which gives 
them that limpidity, depth and transparency which are 
the properties of deep and clear water. In comparison 
with these, painted porcelains appear dry, hard and opaque, 
and the more so, the higher their pretensions are. 
Neither artists nor amateurs, however, during this 
period looked herein for its chief charm, though it cer- 
inly entered into their regard and consideration, but, 
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as we have already said, in the richness and beauty of | 


the representations upon it. The circle of such repre- | 
sentations, therefore, became considerably enlarged, and 

embraced indeed the whole province over which painting 

presides. The purely ornamental embellishments were 
retained as peculiar to the mezza-majolica but they were 
more richly elaborated both in idea and execution; and 
then there pressed in all that flood of fantastic arabesques 
and grotesques which had had so charming and delight- 
ful a beginning with Raphael, or rather before him, and 
ended afterwards with the most varied, the most un- 
meaning and tasteless agglomeration of all possible 
things. While indeed the best period of majolica lasted, 
there reigned in the arrangement of these ingredients 
an artistically conceived order, and a certain grace which 
lent its charm to their loose and light play. 

Another thing retained was the half-length portrait, 
especially on bowls and plates for marriage presents, on 
which were very suitable represented portraits of the 
happy pair. And then there opened up to the majolica- 
painter the numberless representations from Sacred History 
and Mythology, which then became the principal and 
most characteristic objects of embellishment. Subjects 
were found also in ancient history and sometimes, though 
rarely, in contemporary events, though even these were 
to be seen on dishes and plates, as, for example, the 
iaking of Tunis by Charles V. 

These changes introduced of necessity an entirely 
different class of artists into the majolica manufacture. 
Till now decorative painting had been sufficient, and the 
ornament approved even by the artistically educated eye 
which would indeed be 


offended by badly executed 


figures. Assuredly very few of the majolica pictures 
were original compositions but rather copies on plates, 
vessels and bowls, of the known and celebrated creations 
of the best masters of those times. Hence it was that Duke 
(iuidobaldo sought to provide his factory at Urbino with 
the greatest possible number of Raphael’s cartoons and 
sketches, and took great pains to secure the drawings 
of other great artists. The engravings of Mare Anton 
Hence we can 
with that extra- 
ordinary number of Raphael’s compositions in majolica 


and others were added to this collection. 
understand how it is that we meet 
which gave to it as a byeword the name of Raphael-ware. 
We shall however greatly err, if we suppose that Raphael, 
as’ is commonly said, and as the happy possessor so 
willingly believes, has painted a single one of these 
plates; they originated altogether after his death. He 
could not possibly have painted in Urbino, except as a 
little child, before he went to Perugia to the school of 
Pietro Perugino, and this was long before the best period 
of the Urbino manufacture. 

Though the pictures on the majolicas were for the 
most part copies, still the progress of art required that 


they should be well drawn and to a certain degree well 
executed, as far as the difficulties of the art, and the 
nature of the material, especially of the colors, per- 
mitted. Above all therefore Duke Guidobaldo sought to 











employ good draughtsmen in his factories, and first of 


all invited Battista Franco from Venice, who remained 
with him for a long while as one of the principal artists, 
and produced many designs for the majolicas, especially 
the before named arabesques @ la Raphael which were 
all attributed to the Urbino factory. In 1560 after 
having spent almost twenty years in the factories of 
the Duke at Pesaro and Urbino he returned to Venice. 

Another and perhaps the most celebrated artist of 
Urbino was Orazio Fontana, the most important member 
of a whole family of pottery painters. In the execution 
of the designs and in enamel painting he has no equal, 
so that the numerous works which bear his signature 
are still highly prized. He was a fellow worker with 
Battista Franco, from 1540 to 1560. With these two may 
especially be named Raphael dal Colle, whose Christian 
name in connection with majolica has contributed to the 
error mentioned above, and Francesco Xanto Avelli born 
in Rovigo, but who settled and distinguished himself in 
Urbino, and whose works are characteristic of the best 
period. 
flesh tints yellow relieved with white, the drapery blue 
or yellow, the hair of the female figures fair, the leaves 
of the trees a blueish green, the light upon them a pale 
green, the stems black with yellow, which are indeed the 


His drawing is correct, his coloring rich, his 


usual colors in by far the greater part of the majolicas 
of this time. The younger brothers and nephews of 
Orazio as well as Giacomo San Franco and others pass 
into the era of the decline. . 
Whatever value and importance the artists of the 
best period, and with them their princely Meecenases 
and amateurs, attached to the painting, it is not this 
which forms in our eyes the only or most highly prized 
Another thing to which we 
have to direct our attention in those vessels and utensils 


characteristic of majolica. 


is the form, which we must consider as original though 
not always successful, and yet certainly most rich in 
instruction and worthy of careful study. The pottery of 
the Middle Ages did not stand high in any artistic sense, 
but it broke away from the traditions of the Antique 
pottery, it presented no direct reminiscences whatever of 
the charming aud perfect forms of Grecian earthenware, 
and if they show nevertheless anything in common it was 
suggested by the very material and workmanship. With 
the revival of art in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
no new discoveries gave any impetus to pottery, as they 
had done to Architecture and Sculpture, and partly also 
to Painting. The paintings of the Therme of Titus, 
discovered in the time of Raphael, called into existence 
a new kind of surface ornamentation, but the admirable 
productions of Athenian and Grecian pottery still reposed 


in the bowels of the earth. So, too, the earthenware 


manufactures of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 1 


they were to surpass the somewhat rough ware of the 
Middle Ages as well as Spanish-Arabian models were 
left to the resources of their own genius, and had only 
to rely on the highly refined taste which distinguished 
the Italian nation at this time. 

It is owing to these circumstances that in the Italian 
majolicas, and more especially in the pottery of the six- 
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teenth century, an immense profusion of forms is at our 
command as patterns for the revival of this branch of 
Art-Industry, not indeed equalling the Classico-Antique 
either in richness, or in perfection of beauty and delicacy, 
but in return, much more adapted to modern require- 
ment and our present material. First we may consider 
the flat articles, dishes and plates, the shapes and lines 
of which are often spoilt by the prevailing reminiscences 
of the Rococo style. In respect of the breadth and form 
of the rim, its proportions to the bowl and the depth 
of the latter, we may study with advantage the old 
majolicas, bearing in mind however that our usual ma- 
terial the porcelain, or its inferior earthenware substitute, 
by its greater solidity and hardness allows a greater 
thinness and altogether a greater delicacy of treatment. 
By the adoption of porcelain instead of majolica we 
ought to have improved instead of deteriorating in form, 
which has, alas, been too commonly the case. 

Of still more artistic worth are the upright articles, 
such as bottles, jugs, ewers, vases, candlesticks, inkstands, 
saltcellars, etc., as in these a richer refinement in form 
is possible, and indeed has taken place. The objects 
of this kind which still remain for our study are as 
numerous as they are varied, and although many of 
them trench on the Rococo, being of a style rather over- 
charged and licentious, still they present an abundance 
of forms rich in instruction and worthy our best atten- 
tion, and a mass of motives which might be very happily 
realized in our present pottery and especially in the 
manufacture of our vessels. Allthough in those objects, 
the painting especially, and then the relief ornaments 
are the principal decorative features, there may still be 
recognised throughout the unmistakeable intention to 
give an artistic finish to the outline, to enrich it by a 
harmonious variety of mouldings, to relieve the sway of 
the lines by the judicious addition of a handle and thus 
to render the vessel a genuine work of art. It is not, 
however, every production of the majolica manufacture, 
even in the short period of its perfection, that is to be 
taken as a model, and still more must we emphatically 
call attention to the faults which are to be avoided. 
These consist chiefly in an unskilful and injudicious style 
of painting, incongruous with plastic forms, or with the 
structure of the vessels. We must indeed confess that 
it was at the very best period of majolica manufacture 
that too much use was made of the painting, and that 
it was quite contrary to all feeling and nature of art 
that dishes and plates and other articles of common use, 
and that too just on the spot they are most used, should 
he decorated with pictures of figures and even sacred 
subjects. Such treatment is contrary to all propriety, 
even if the articles are not themselves taken into use, 
but are merely to adorn sideboards and chests. At those 
times, however, this feeling of criticism did not exist, 
and so we may, as of old, delight our eye with the 
pictorial charm of these objects. 

But another thing which ought to have been more 
seriously considered is, as we have said, the structure 
and moulding of the vessel. A plate consists of the rim, 
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the bend and the central flat surface. Due regard must 
be had to each of these three members, if their orna- 
mentation is to be successful and faultless. In numerous 
instances this has been carefully observed by the majolica 
painters, and there are many specimens of this kind 
which are excellent in their effect. But in no less 
numerous cases, even where the painting is often of the 
very best, this principle has been neglected, and one and 
the same figurative representation runs through the 
whole set, without regard to corner, rim, bend or bowl, 
so that the general impression is at all events very con- 
fusing. Still more inappropriate does the treatment appear, 
in basins, vases, and jugs where figures and landscapes 
extend over handles and stoppers, so as not to be, even 
in the last mentioned case, continuous, an error which 
should be carefully avoided. 

Nor was the second period of majolica manufacture, 
the period of its greatest perfection, free from this fault, 
nay it was especially tainted with it. The third period, 
that of its decline, beginning from about 1560, or 1570 
is both in this and other respects less remarkable for 
faults than for excellences. It may be observed in general 
as the characteristic of the decline of majolica, that the 
painting is inferior, the design rougher and less artistic, 
the coloring paler and the general impression less strik- 
ing; moreover the objects being less important receive 
more of the every day life and rural character and not 
unfrequently copy the Dutch copper-prints and etchings 
of that kind. Meanwhile the factories with their speci- 
alities diverge in other ways; at all events they become 
more numerous through the fact of artists and workmen 
abandoning the sinking factory of Urbino, and com- 
mencing new ones in other places. In the most flour- 
ishing period the productions of the great Ducal factories 
of Urbino, Casteldurante, and Pesaro are hardly to be 
distinguished from one another. Gubbio only preserved 
its special individuality through Maestro Giorgio. We 
may mention also Faenza, where the workmanship was 
for a long time exceedingly celebrated, and became so 
important as to give the name of faience to this kind 
of ware. Some peculiarities were also attributed to it, 
though it is doubtful, as is generally the case in this 
branch of art, whether they belong to it alone. In Pe- 
saro, the favourite specialities in majolica were reliefs and 
plastic objects, and in the year 1569 Giacomo Lanfranco 
obtained here a patent from Duke Guidobaldo II. for 
the application of gold on decorations, not after the 
manner of the metallic lustre of Gubbio, or of the mezza- 
majolica, but as on the porcelains of the present day. 
Such application of gold was however produced in other 
factories, e. g., in those of the Abruzzi. 

These manufactories of Naples and the Abruzzi form, 
in the period of decadence and especially in the seven- 
teenth century, an equally important group with those 
of Urbino, and an immense number of works have pro- 
ceeded from them. With Naples, Castelli in the Abruzzi 
forms the centre of manufacture, and whole families of 
pottery painters settled here, viz., the Grues, Gentile, 
Capellati and Fuina. The works from these factories 
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are weak in effect, pale and yellowish-green in color, but 


in other respects carefully made and not without a certain 
tastefulness; they represent, those of Pietro da Cortona 
especially, figurative scenes, landscape, allegories, hunting 
In 1740 
existed still four and forty factories of this kind; they 


and pieces, animals and flowers. there 


seu 
afterwards however passed into crockery-ware factories 
(fuience) or like those of Capo di Monte in Naples, into 


Other 


menced in the period of decadence at Florence and other 


porcelain establishments. factories were com- 
Venice had also hers, though she was 
The Ve- 
nitian majolicas have this peculiarity that they are ex- 


They 


have also very frequently a border with ornaments in 


parts of Tuscany. 
obliged to procure her material from Pesaro, 


ceedingly light, and have a clear ringing sound. 


relief, hollow underneath, so as to give them the ap- 
pearence of being produced by impression. Genoa also 
had an important factory which however gave itself up 
entirely to the manufacture of crockery-ware or faience, 
after the Franco-Dutch manner, 

Such was indeed the fate of the whole majolica 
manufacture; it was compelled to give way everywhere 
to the glazed white earthenware, and so fell entirely into 
neglect. It is true that from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century there had been majolicas covered with 
white enamel, for in Urbino, Lucca della Robbia’s tin 
vlaze had been used, and with Raphael’s arabesques had 


But 
this was very different from the hard, thin and delicate 


produced a fine and still highly esteemed article. 


which was white and ringing and 
The China- 


Japanese originals, many of which had been imported, 


Kastern porcelain , 


formed one solid mass with the enamel. 
were too costly to be practical rivals, but they called 
into existence, with the white earthenware which came 
from Holland, and was afterwards produced in great 
quantities in France, England, Germany and at last in 
Italy, an imitation which supplanted the genuine majolica 
in ordinary use, and entirely put a stop to its manu- 
facture at the beginning of the eighteenth century, as 
the productions of that time were too bad for articles 
of luxury, and the rich dilettanti gave a most decided 


preference to the Oriental porcelain. 





And thus the old and better executed pieces re- 
mained as antiques, partly as heirlooms, partly in cabj- 
nets and collections, partly passing as presents from one 
amateur to another, till we have at last seen the manu- 
facture re-appear, first as forgeries and then as avowed 
The last us how 
excellently and to what extent this has succeeded. France. 


imitations. exhibitions have shown 
Belgium, Portugal, England, Sweden and Italy have all 
Till then it had 


been thought that at least the mother-of-pearl enamel 


exhibited specimens in Paris in 1867. 


of the mezza-majolica and the metallic lustre of Maestro 
Giorgio had remained a secret to the painters, but the 
manufactory of Doccia near Florence exhibited most 
successful examples of both, and the art is now com- 
pletely recovered in every respect. 

ut if majolica manufacture is again to become a 
flourishing branch of Art-Industry, it must leap over its 
present point of mere imitation; it must lay hold of 
those peculiarities which are its rightful property, and 
at the same time assert the utmost possible independance 
in form and ornament, according to present requirements. 
lor common use it can never again recover the position 
it once held in Italy; for porcelain by its greater light- 
ness and purity, its hardness and resistance to heat, 
posesses such practical advantages that it cannot be 
banished from our tables. Majolica can only enter into 
competition with it, by its artistic qualities, the deeper 
and richer enamel of its colors, and altogether its ap- 
pearance as an object of art even in its roughest exe- 
cution. Consequently, however highly majolica may be 
esteemed, it will always remain an article of luxury and 
ornament only, but as such it will maintain its rightful 
position. Any other employment of it, as for drinking 
cups, for example, or Dinner services, can never be any- 
thing but a passing fashion, and can therefore never 
form a sound foundation for a branch of Art-Industry. 
In ornaments for the drawing-room, or for chests and 
cabinets, in certain cases also for the table, for flower 
vases, small fountains and many other garden ornaments, 
it will find its appropriate use, and its re-appearance in 
such a guise will be hailed with a joyful welcome. 


SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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Panel Ornament of Doorway from St. Eustache Church, Paris. 
Panel Ornament in the Vestibule of the Ostbukn Station, Berlin. 
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Nos. 8 and 4. Moresque Frieze and Diaper. 
Ornament gold with white and gray, ground alternately blue and vermillion. 








No. 5. Diaper of Altar-piece in St. Laurence Chapel, Rottweil, Germany. Knd of fifteenth century. 
ls real size. 
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No. 9. 


Nos. 6—15, Silver Vessels lately discovered at Ratisbon, mostly gilt and dating from the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 


seventeenth century; from photographs of J. G. Boessenecker, Ratisbon. 


No, 6. Embossed Cup marked N, the lid surmounted by a flower bouquet. 
No. 7. Cup showing the Ratisbon arms. 
No. 8. Cup, enriched with five figures of foot-soldiers decorating lid and body. Height 35cm. 
Nos. 9 and 10. Tankards with the silvermark M 3. 
No. 9, 23'/2em, No. 10, 15e™. in height, the latter probably Augsburg work 
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INO. 14. No, 15. 
No. 11. Double Cup. 20°. high. 
No. 12. Richly embossed Cup, lid surmounted by a knight with a shield showing the letters 8S K and a rampant lion. 
Height 48 em. 
No. 18. Embossed Cup, 22°. high; lid missing. 
No. 14. Small Tankard, probably Augsburg work. The bottom besides the arms marked with the inscription Ursula der Gotl. Kandl. 
No. 15. Tankard, with the arms of William Acker and the date 1590, a Ferdinand’s florin from the year 1541 being let into the 
flat lid. Height 34 em. ASSTISD 
The Workshop. | 23FE 70 87 
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No. 16. Majolica Flower Basket; height 86°™. width 52m. Messrs. Minton and Co., Stoke upon Trent. 
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No. 17. Walnut Cabinet, designed in fifteenth century Gothic. Executed by M. Ch. Muré, Paris. 
Doors and drawers open with one turn of the key, the iron work is wrought from hand. 
In the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
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2 
i 
a Nos, 21—23. Dining-Room Furniture. Expanding Dining Table and Chair; '/1o full size, executed in Italian Walnut from the designs 
= of Mr. G. Kachel, Archt. by Mr. G. Stcevesandt, Carlsruhe. 
S For full-size details see Supplement Nos. 1—3. 
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No. 26. 


Nos. 24 and 25. Fireirons in polished steel. 


From the designs of M. Paul Bénard, Archt. by M. Ch. Muré, Paris. 

No. 26. Circassian Knife, '/2 real size; with details of ring of sheath. 
Paul Bénard, Archt., Paris. Ivory hilt with ornamental metal nails; filigraned gold ornament hammered 
into polished steel; a technique much in use during the sixteenth century, at present chiefly exercised in Russia. 


Drawn from nature by M. 
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Nos. 27—38. Ornamented Initials. M. J. Schnorr, Artist, Stuttgart. 
ed For first half of Alphabet see Part 21 of the Workshop. 
































No. 39. 


Design of Balkonet for the new Market Hall in Berlin. 


By Mr. Hitzig, Archt. 


VARIOUS. 


How to bleach Ivory. 


A process for bleaching ivory is given by Dr. Artus. He 
specially mentions the application to ivory plates for pianoforte 
keys; but it will of course be applicable to all articles of the ma- 
terial, which is so liable to acquire a disagreable dark colour. 
The 
soda (half a pound of the crystals to two pounds of water) for a 


articles are first to be soaked in a solution of carbonate of 
couple of days. They are then to be well rinsed with clean water 
and afterwards transferred to a solution of three-quarters of a pound 
of sulphite of soda in two pounds of water, in which they must 


remain for five or six hours. Then, without removing the ivory, a 


mixture of one ounce of hydrochloric acid and four ounces of 


water is to be added, the whole is to be stirred together and the 
At the end of 
this time, the solution is poured off and the ivory is to be well 
If it 


the process may be repeated. 


vessel covered up and left for thirty-six hours. 


washed with water. should not have the desired whiteness 
The proportions of solutions we 


have given above will suffice to bleach a pound of ivory. 


Encaustic Tiles. 


A novelty in the manufacture of encaustic and other orna- 
mental tiles has just been brought to our notice by the Archi- 
tectural Pottery Company. The patterns, which have hitherto been 
inlaid in self colors, have in this process been produced by an 
admixture of colored materials very finely prepared, which give 
the appearance of inlaying of granites and Florentine mosaics, 
according to the combinations of colors used, and may also be 
This contrast of 
colored ornament against the ground has a pleasing effect, and is 
We are at 


applied either in the ornament or as a ground. 


capable of introduction in elaborate ornamentation. 





the same time assured that this new process intensifies the hardness 
of the surface, rendering the pavement still more durable. We 
were pleased with the specimens we have seen of the patent en- 
The ornament 
is more deeply inlaid than is customary on this description of 


caustic tiles produced by the same manufacturers. 


manufacture, and the outlines are symmetrical. 


The Builder. 


Phototype. 


We have seen, at 65, Hatton Garden, examples of a process 
to which the name of phototype is given, and by means of which 
it is proposed to supply cuts and plates for book illustration. It 
is based, as its name implies, on photography, the commencement 
of the process being a photographic plate either from a print 
or drawing. From this photograph, after the employment of 
certain intermediate means, a raised printing-surface is obtained by 
the agency of the electrotype. The examples shown us were re 
productions of copper-plate engravings, woodcuts, and line draw- 
ings. The process in worked by a company, called the Phototype 
Company, who also produce photo-lithographic plates. 

The Art-Journal. 


Indian Architecture. 


The Government of India has made arrangements for having 
a cast taken of the principal remaining gateway of the Sanchi 


Tope, near Bhilsa, with a view of having produced several copies 
of this work, the date of which is supposed to be about 250 B. © 
It it the most elaborate work of sculpture existing in India. 
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